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Town House and Library Building, Dover, Mass. 


Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects 


HE way in which buildings are born is as interesting 

as the way in which they are built. The vicissitudes 

and perils in the pre-natal life of a public edifice constitute 

usually the most stormy period of its existence. The story 

of such a chain of events is likely to be fraught with inter- 

est to all who have ever stood around the civic cradle, or 
who have ahead of them such a prospect. 

The story of the Town House and Library at Dover, 
Mass., may have such an interest, although free from any 
tragic episodes. 

The town is located in the hills southwest of Boston, 
too far away from the city to be a suburb but too inti- 


present conflicting streets to bring it up on the centre of 
the main axis of the new building, and of the common itself. 
They showed a new bridge over the railroad, doing away 
with the existing dangerous grade-crossings so often found in 
this country, and a new station site, as well as the proposed 
town halllocatedupon thecommon ,facingdown the mainstreet. 

All this preceded the town meeting at which the project 
was first broached officially. The voters were so thoroughly 
familiar with the proposition, and had already had so many 
opportunities to be heard upon it, that contentiousness was 
forestalled, and an appropriation was made based on close 
approximate estimates received. When the final plans and 


Showing old Town Hall with dangerous railroad crossings. 


mately tied up with it to be anything else; in a word, the ideal 
place of residence. 

If the little town had once possessed the proverbial 
lethargy of the self-contained village, it had overcome it 
during the stress and awakened spirit of the World War. 
In fact, it stood among the highest for the largest per capita 
contribution to the war work. 

Civic pride in this may have begotten civic ambition 
to have an adequate town hall and civic building. At all 
events, a small, self-constituted group began to advance the 
idea of a new Town House and Library Building. They ar- 
ranged for a public meeting to discuss needs, styles, sites, 
and procedure. Another meeting followed at which lantern 
slides and photographs of existing town halls and kindred 
buildings were shown, together with other slides showing 
tentative plans for their own building itself. 

The Woman’s Alliance devoted itself to a study of do- 
mestic and committee requirements, and gradually de- 
veloped a very definite programme on their part. Some pre- 
liminary studies in blue-print form were tacked up in a 
public place to encourage criticism. Even plaster models, 
giving a rough idea in miniature of the placing of the new 
building to take care of any possible future development of 
the town centre, were displayed. They showed a simple 
alteration in the line of the main street, eliminating the 
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specifications had been put out for bids and tenders re- 
ceived, the committee were able to let the contract as within 
the appropriation. 

A year later the meeting turned its attention once more 
to the undertaking and apppropriated a sum sufficient for 
furniture and equipment, including stage settings. 

General interest had been maintained throughout the 
various steps, and, of course, it never lags when the structure 
is nearing completion. In fact, at this period this was evi- 
denced by individual gifts to complete or amplify the 
equipment planned. A piano was donated for the hall; pic- 
tures for the walls of the important rooms, and a tower 
clock rounded out the list. 

As the building stands to-day it provides accommoda- 
tion for the town offices and the public library, for the voters 
in town meeting assembled, or congregated for a concert, 
moving picture or a play. It also has ample provisions for 
a large banquet-hall, with kitchen and_ serving-rooms. 
Special rooms are provided for the Boys’ Club, Ladies and 
Legion rooms, and other semi-public activities. 

The plans published herewith are self-explanatory as 
far as general arrangement, automobile entrances, circula- 
tion, room sizes are concerned. 

The photographic views show the character and style 
of the exterior, including the approaches. 
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Community House, East Longmeadow, Mass. 


Smith & Bassette 


(. Pelee chapel or parish house of the First Church in Long- 
meadow has for years past been the chief and, until 
the building of the Converse Street and Norway Street school- 
houses, the only assembly-hall in town. Town meetings, 
club receptions, concerts, lectures, Boy Scouts, and Girl 
Scouts, besides all the meetings and social gatherings of the 
church and its organizations, all took place in the chapel. 
To a considerable degree it has been a community building. 
Back in 1915 the necessity for repairs and the ever-increasing 
use of the building led to the appointment of a committee 
of the parish to consider the advisability of making altera- 
tions to the chapel. 

In May, 1920, the parish of the First Church of Long- 
meadow voted to proceed to solicit funds for the erection 
of a community building to be located on property already 
owned by the parish. The amount raised by subscription 
must be at least equal to the amount received from the Col- 
ton estate, or all pledges would be void, pledges to be payable 
when desired over a period of three years. 

The town was thoroughly and energetically canvassed 
during June, and the response showed general approval of 
the parish’s plan as well as appreciation of the community’s 
need for such a building. There were 339 pledges signed and 
a total subscribed of $36,772.21. 

With over $70,000 thus in sight the next step was the ap- 
pointment of a building committee, October 7, 1920. At the 
same time another committee was formed to study the needs 
of the community and to make definite recommendations as 
to what features should be incorporated in the new building. 

The plans that had been drawn to show the Colton 
executors the intention of the parish had by this time been 
entirely outgrown and the building committee made an en- 
tirely fresh start on the problem, engaging Smith & Bas- 
sette, of Hartford, as the architects. Ground was broken 
early in October, 1921. 

Long before this it had become customary to talk of 
the community building, no mention being heard in dis- 
cussions of a parish house. Several informal meetings 
were held at the call of the prudential committee of the 
parish, effort being made to have representatives present 
from as many as possible of the different organizations 
and neighborhoods of the town, and this question was 
frankly discussed. Growing out of these conferences came 
this action in a parish meeting on April 28, 1922. A 
committee of five members of the parish was elected and 
instructed to call together the heads of all Longmeadow or- 
ganizations—Women’s Club, Maternal Association, Amer- 
ican Legion, St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church, and the rest—for the purpose of 
nominating a board of nine governors for the Community 
House. The nine were to be chosen from the town at large, 
without regard to membership in any particular organiza- 
tion. They were to be elected for one year’s service. 

The first board of governors for the Longmeadow Com- 
munity House were elected and to them was given full and 
free responsibility for the administration and financing of 
the new building. The title of the building and the land on 
which it stands rests with the First Parish, but the use of 
the building was thus handed over to the people of the town 
in general. The parish made no restrictions whatever and 
asked for no privileges which would not be open to every 
other organization in the community. 

The committee thought best to adopt a purely colonial 
type of architecture in keeping with the beautiful old Long- 
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meadow Street. Smith & Bassette were engaged as archi- 
tects and they have produced a building strictly of the co- 
lonial period, taking as their motif for a portion of the front 
of the building the old Washington home at Mt. Vernon. 

The Community House is built of old, hard-burned 
brick laid in Flemish bond style, and the trimmings are of 
white marble and wood painted white. The building adapts 
itself to its surroundings and is as pleasing from the ends 
and rear as in front. 

Three attractive entrances to the building are placed 
in the front; the main or carriage entrance and two smaller 
entrances at each side of the main portico. One enters the 
main doorway through a tiled vestibule with ticket offices 
on either side, to the main corridor, and from this corridor 
through three large entrances to the auditorium. 

The auditorium seats between 500 and 600 on the main 
floor and 250 to 300 in the galleries. It is fitted with stage 
and scenery, also the best motion-picture equipment com- 
plete. The seats are stationary opera chairs in the rear 
gallery and movable chairs on the main floor. The side 
gallery is furnished with easy chairs, tables, and sofa of wil- 
low, upholstered in bright-colored cretonnes. 

At the south end of the main corridor is situated the man- 
ager’s office, conveniently fitted up. On the north of the au- 
ditorium is a large meeting-room for various purposes and or- 
ganizations. The room connects directly with the first-floor 
kitchen for auxiliary service, the main kitchen being below. 

From the main corridor two broad stairways lead to 
the galleries and another large meeting-room on the second 
floor. This floor also has various office rooms with complete 
equipment. 

Broad stairways also lead from the main corridor to 
the basement corridor and thence to the large supper-room. 
This room is conveniently connected with the main kitchen, 
which is equipped with the most modern and convenient 
arrangements for the service of dinners and suppers. On 
this floor also are a dressing-room for women, toilets, and 
storerooms. A large room on this floor is devoted to the 
men’s smoking-room. Off the main corridor are the coat 
rooms conveniently fitted for checking purposes. 

The boiler-room, cold-storage, metre, and fan rooms are 
in the southeast corner of the building and completely shut 
off from the living portion of the building. 

A most complete system of heating, ventilation, light- 
ing, and plumbing is installed throughout the building. The 
woodwork throughout the interior is a hard wood of a medi- 
um brown in color, and the walls are painted in oil in a gray- 
buff tone. 

No expense has been spared to make this building as 
complete as possible for the use and entertainment of the 
citizens of Longmeadow—in every respect a genuine Com- 
munity House. 

A marble tablet is erected at the right of the main en- 
trance to the auditorium with this inscription: 


“Tn GratTeEFUL Memory OF 
EMMERET COLTON 
1833-1917 
A Liretone Citizen 
or LonGMEADOW 
A LARGE PORTION OF 
WHOSE ESTATE BECAME 
THE NUCLEUS OF THE FUND 
FOR THIS ComMmuNITY House.’ 
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Smith & Bassette, Architect 
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Smith & Bassette, Architects. 


COMMUNITY HOUSE, EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. 
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Residential Architecture 
NS to a recent report issued by the S. W. 


Straus Company we are facing a housing shortage of 
something like four billions of dollars, and this in spite of 
the phenomenal activity in this field during recent years. 
Suburban populations have increased tremendously owing 
to high city rents and the lack of adequate apartments to 
house the family of moderate means. 

Wherever you go you see evidences of activity in the 
building of houses, Jarge and small. Thousands are going 
up—the cold weather has had little effect on construction— 
and new thousands are being started every day. There 
is no denying the fact that there is desperate need of more 
places for people to live, in both city and suburbs. One 
marked sign of the times is the building of large apartment- 
houses in suburban towns, where heretofore existed only 
the customary rows of one, or perhaps two-family houses. 
The mounting costs of residential work and the increasing 
value of land have made it impossible for many to pay the 
rent or up-keep of a detached house, and the result has been 
the development of city-like tenements in the country towns. 
Just what this may mean on the social and civic side of the 
suburbs is yet a problem, but that it promises to affect many 
old residential neighborhoods unfavorably seems to be ob- 
vious. 

Where shall we go, where can we afford to live, is the 
insistent and pressing problem for thousands. The demand 
for houses that can be built at a moderate cost was never 
so great, but! prices are high in spite of every effort at econ- 
omy. Theimproved quality of much of our residential archi- 
tecture is evident in all parts of the country. Very often 
the little house, or houses, of a particular locality are by far 
the best designed and show most clearly the value and satis- 
faction in having the benefit of an architect’s services. 

Client and architect should work with the harmony and 
understanding of customer and tailor. The house should 
fit the owner and his family, express something of their per- 
sonalities: The ideal house is about as varied in character 
as the ideal radio. Some like a loud speaker, others prefer 
to get their bedtime story in peace and quiet. The home 
idea is impossible in a city apartment; there is no sense of 
possession in paying for living space in a public barracks. 
The suburban or country house is the only way out, the 
way to both self-respect and breathing space. 

If our big cities go on expanding commercially at present- 
day speed, there won’t be any room left for people to merely 
live. Land will be so high and the demand for space for 
business purposes so imperative that the workers will be 
compelled to use the new subways and the various other 
means of travel that the future will provide. 

Aerial bus lines will be only a matter of a few years. 
Everything in the world seems to be in a flying mood—speed, 
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get there, both the dream and waking inspiration. Maybe 
if we can build enough small houses to offer real homes to 
this restive generation, we can restore something of the 
substantial, old-fashioned family organization that has be- 
come such a rare and yet admittedly useful asset in our 
social fabric. 


As Others See Us 


E are too close to our architecture to give it more than 
passing notice. A new building surprises our vision 
every time we step out of the beaten track, but how many of 
them arrest more than momentary attention, even from the 
trained observer, or are given even the casual once-over by 
the man in the street. We are so used to the big things that 
the mere matter of bulk has ceased to be exciting. It takes 
a fresh eye to really see the significance of our modern archi- 
tecture, to give it a place in the story of art, to express in 
concrete terms something of its spiritual value. 

Professor Reilly, of the University of Liverpool, has 
been studying us with both a friendly and a critical eye, and 
he seems to have placed us with both understanding and ap- 
preciation. 

“Apart from the question of inspiration, what are the 
things in American buildings in general which strike the 
Englishman when he first sees New York, Washington, or 
any of the larger eastern cities? I think the very first 
thing is their apparent solidity and simplicity. They seem 
made up of a few large parts rather than infinite numbers 
of small parts. If columns are used they are used as in the 
Lincoln Memorial or the Temple of the Scottish Rite at 
Washington, and are, as they should be, dominating fea- 
tures. 

“If we look, too, at the general mass of American build- 
ing, we see that it is usually of some simple shape, such as a 
rectangular mass or a cube crowned by a truncated pyramid. 

“You step out into Forty-second Street and are sur- 
rounded on all sides by great creamy masses of building 
which are shooting up into the sky all round you. These 
hotel blocks, though, are perhaps an extreme example of 
simple masses. The best high buildings, however, follow 
the same scheme, only in this case the rectangle is stretched 
upward till it becomes a square tower or campanile. When 
so treated and when it is well separated from other high 
buildings, the so-called skyscraper is a thing of beauty.” 

The professor has not yet had the opportunity of study- 
ing our new zoning law and its effect upon the form of re- 
cent buildings. It seems to us that in our new set-back 
architecture we have solved a difficult problem with both 
skill and distinction. 

Certainly, most of the new things are characterized by 
simplicity and with an expressive understanding of their 
pyramidal forms and broken masses. 
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The silhouettes of these buildings looked at along the 
street line are picturesque and revealing of the ingenuity of 
their planning. And their sky-lines have helped quite a bit 
to reduce the impression that New York is altogether a tank 
town. 


The Wonder of It 


N° wonder that people stop to look down into the great 
holes in the ground that are being excavated for the 
foundations of new buildings. In New York these holes often 
mean going down through the solid rock, mean salvos of 
blasts, the clatter of drills, the warning calls for the shot, the 
whir of concrete-mixers, the creak and swing of great der- 
ricks, waving plumes of white steam, the assembling of many 
tons of steel, and shortly the spidery frames of steel on which 
to hang the walls. What a wonderful thing is going on, how 
smoothly and methodically each human element plays his 
part, from the man who swings a pick to the engineer in 
charge. Each fills his assigned place in the great enterprise, 
and day after day the work goes on with the irresistible urge 
of money and the demands of business, to its final solution. 

Before we know it the finished building takes the place 
of an old landmark and in the new the old is forgotten. In 
a year or two you will probably not be able to remember 
either the name or appearance of the building that stood 
maybe for years on a familiar corner. 

The world is too fast to keep up with, especially the city 
world, where the new is ever replacing the old and where 
uncounted millions are practically thrown away in the as- 
surance of others to be made by the sacrifice. 

We need a laureate.to write the epic of modern build- 
ing, the thrilling and dramatic story of its daring, courage, 
and irresistible power. 


Tt Will Be a Notable Show 


HE combined show of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the Architectural League that will be dig- 
nified by calling it an “Exposition of Architecture and the 
Allied Arts” should play to full houses during its short run. 
The Institute delegates will flock from all over the country— 
welcome to our city, delegates, and may you find New York 
living up to its reputation for hospitality and general in- 
terest. 

It will be the fifty-eighth annual convention of the In- 
stitute. The meetings will be held at the Grand Central 
Palace, on Lexington Avenue, and the big show opens on 
April 20 and will continue until May 2. 

The Institute will have a lot of interesting things to 
discuss. : 

The meeting at Washington last May was enlivened by 
the discussion of ‘““What’s Precedent Doing to American 
Architecture?” or, as Mr. Magonigle put it, “Plagiarism as a 
Fine Art”—and the quintette that rendered the structure 
of precedent, with both wit and wisdom, on that occasion 
were unanimously voted as going strong. 

It was a memorable and joyful occasion. 


The Princeton Architectural Prizes, 1925-26 
| ‘WO competitive prizes of eight hundred dollars ($800) 


each, in the School of Architecture, Princeton Uni- 
versity, are announced for the year 1925-26. 

The purpose of these prizes is to place at the disposal ot 

experienced draftsmen of unusual ability, who desire to com- 


plete their professional training by contact with the aca- 
demic side of architecture, the advantages found in the 
School of Architecture, the Department of Art and Arche- 
ology, and the Graduate School, of Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

The winners of The Princeton Architectural Prizes, 
although not enrolled as undergraduate or graduate students, 
will be permitted to reside in the Graduate College during 
the year of their tenure. : 

For application blanks, and regulations governing the 
competition and award, address the secretary, the School of 
Architecture, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Arnold W. Brunner 


RNOLD W. BRUNNER, one of the country’s most 
distinguished architects and the designer of many 
public and governmental buildings, died recently after a 
brief illness in his home at 1 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
In his forty-six years of active work’ Mr. Brunner de- 
signed hundreds of structures. Among the most notable 
are the State Department Building at Washington, the 
stadium of the College of the City of New York, the School 
of Mines, at Columbia University, the students’ building at 
Barnard College, the Capitol Park State buildings, the Sol- 
diers and Sailors’ Memorial Bridge at Harrisburg, Pa., the 
United States Post-Office, Custom-House, and Court-House 
at Cleveland, the Mount Sinai Hospital, the Cadet Hospital 
at West Point, the Monumental Bridge at Toledo, Ohio, 
the Public Ledger Building in Philadelphia, the buildings of 


_ Denison University at Granville, Ohio. 


His interest in making America more beautiful, archi- 
tecturally, and his knowledge of city planning won him ap- 
pointments to the city planning commissions of a number 
of cities. He formerly was a member of the Art Commission 
of New York and president of the Board of Supervision of 
Public Buildings and Grounds in Cleveland. He was a man 
of engaging personality and will be missed by his many 
friends both in and out of the profession. 


Exhibition of the Landscape Architects 


AN the Arden Gallery, Scribner Building, 48th Street, 
lasting until April 18, there is being held the Second 
Annual Exhibition of the New York Chapter of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects. 

The members of the National Sculpture Society have 
also contributed sculpture appropriate for the garden, and 
in addition there has been enlisted the co-operation of artisans 
who are interested in the development of garden furniture 
and garden accessories. In a word, the exhibition stresses 
the fact that an outdoor world is a place in which to live. 

The work of the landscape architect includes the develop- 
ment of extensive estates where the house is united to the 
grounds by terraces or formal gardens furnished with fine 
accessories; where broad lawns sweep away toward dis- 
tant views of water, farm, or woodland boundaries; where 
farm-buildings, garage, vegetable-garden, and other utili- 
tarian units are conveniently grouped and screened from 
view; where tennis-courts, swimming-pools, and even private 
golf-courses and polo-fields are considered. It also includes 
the more simple and yet distinctive setting of the small 
home or remodelled farmhouse, with its intimate garden and 
grassy paths which lead away into an informal woodland, or 
to the brook where the wild garden grows. 
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Childs & Smith, Architects. 
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Details of figures in entrance door. 


The First National Bank Building, Davenport, Iowa 


Childs & Smith, Architects 


HE First National Bank Building, of Davenport, Iowa, 

has three elements which might be described: First, 

the office-building as a whole; second, the entrance to the 

building, including the entrance lobby and the bronze door 

on the exterior; third, the banking-room proper with all of 
its appurtenances. 

» The office-building is composed of the simplest elements 
possible, the standard office layout being, approximately, 
18 feet on centres by 24 feet deep, with a 7-foot corridor, 
and an inner line of offices, 20 feet deep, on the alley side. 

The building is constructed partially of steel, so far as 
is consistent, to avoid excessive size of concrete columns. 

The exterior of the building is of Bedford stone; the 
wainscoting and floor of the corridors of gray Tennessee 
marble; the floors of the offices, throughout, of maple. 

An unusual feature is the copper cornice, which has 
been treated on the order of the gilt and copper cornice of 
the Gorham Building in 
New York. In connec- 
tion with this cornice, it 
is to be remarked that 


the Italian Renaissance and by the metal compositions in 
the Rejas of the Spanish Renaissance. 

The spandrel portion of the bronze entrance doorway, 
including the two figures on each side of the clock, is excel- 
lently done and the ornament surrounding these figures well 
placed. 

The figures above the spandrel, illustrating the four 
stages of progress from metal to the stamped coin and the 
assaying of it, are well conceived. The effect of this door- 
way, however, is of richness, imagination, and symbolism. 

The ceiling in the elevator entrance lobby is slightly 
curved, similar to a barrel vault, and decorated with. very 
light plaster work, on the order of that of the Villa Madama, 
richly colored and brought together by antiquing, rotten 
stone, and other mediums. 

In the geometrical figures in the ceiling are different 
representations in plaster of the early history of the city of 
Davenport, such as the 
landing of Father Mar- 
quette, also indications 
in the figures of various 
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York and cities near by, 


dows were much to be 
preferred for the offices, 
on account of the in- 
creased light, as well as 
the durability, weather-proof qualities, and other points in 
favor of these windows. 

The second feature of the building, that of the bronze 
entrance doorway and the entrance lobby, is treated in a 
decorative and colorful manner, the bronze entrance door- 
way being carried out on a more symbolic and decorative 
scale than is usually considered. It is influenced both by 
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ments in banking-rooms 
which depart from the 
old, cold marble and stone banking-room, such as the Brook- 
lyn Trust and Savings Bank, the Bowery Savings Bank, and 
others of like description. This banking-room is an attempt 
to carry on the same spirit of warmth. 

In order to secure this warmth in the floor and to avoid 
the cost of marble mosaic floors, a combination of tile and 
marble was adopted, with considerable success. The marble 
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Safe-deposit department. 


is variegated with a base color of Batesville, varied by 
Swanton Black and other gray-colored marbles. 

Warmth was secured in the cage fronts by using a 
base and counter top of Belgian Black with a die of 
Mexican walnut, laid in hexagonal panels, which also 
gives a certain richness. 

The architects varied from other banks which they 
have executed in changing the walnut above the counter 
top to bronze. This bronze and plate glass above the 
counter top gives a clean, businesslike effect throughout 
the bank. 

In contrast to these effects and to the blues, silvers, 
and golds of the ceiling, the walls are made of gray 
Caen stone plaster, each special stone being treated ee 
separately in different textures and shadings. 3 


All cage work and equipment is of metal, as 
are also the officers’ desks. 

The directors’ room is a combination president’s 
cde i and directors’ room, being used continually by the 
officers. It has the same warm treatment as the 
banking-room proper, walnut wainscoting and a 
very richly colored ceiling, similar to the early 

250 French Renaissance chateau ceilings. 
fered st Mle, eens The same effect as in the banking-room is 
carried down into the vaults and the basement. 

The lighting fixtures on the side walls are pro- 
vided with warm-colored mica shades and thus hel 
“Wait Flade PUM to create the idea of a living-room, instead of the 
‘PmoT, NATIONAL BAN usual cold public bank. 
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Some Further Suggestions for the Draftsman 


To THE Epiror or ARCHITECTURE. 

Dear Sir: In a recent issue of ARCHITECTURE you pub- 
lished a paper entitled “ Draftsmen”’ which was read before 
the Chicago Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
by Mr. George Bannister. I read this paper with interest 
and it has suggested one or two thoughts which I should like 
to call to your attention. 

Every one of us has undoubtedly gone through the ex- 
perience of looking for a position. Those who have been 
fortunate enough to secure one immediately do not know 
what real disappointment is and how one feels when his 
application is not given serious attention. It is gratifying 
to say that conditions have greatly improved through the 
aid offered draftsmen by agencies and magazines which offer 
draftsmen opportunity to register their names. 

In the larger cities there is an element of speed which 
is the cause of a great deal of unemployment, and unfortu- 
nately the draftsman sometimes brings on his own termina- 
tion with a concern, because he knows a certain concern 
needs men badly and he takes advantage of this fact by 
jacking-up his salary, thereby being one of the first to be 
let go when the particular job he is taken on for is finished. 
Speed necessitates the architect’s taking on a large force and 
then when the plans and details are completed he very often 
dismisses the entire extra force. The architect, in this case, 
has the condition forced upon him by his client. Would it 
not be better to enter an office more with the idea of staying 
permanently: I have known many draftsmen to drift all 
over the city just because they could better their salaries a 
few dollars for a period of a few weeks. 

The damage resulting from such practice is that the 
draftsman soon overestimates his true worth. On the 
average, he is familiar with what certain offices can afford to 
pay and it certainly seems to the writer that he should weigh 
these facts and interview the architect with the idea of 
staying permanently, even entering at a little below his true 
worth, if necessary, and then prove by deeds that he is worth 
more. 

As a solution to the situation, I advocate something 
of a “get-together, co-operative interview,” before and dur- 
ing employment, between the architects and the draftsmen. 
To Mr. Bannister’s suggestion of the architectural student’s 
securing a position in an architect’s office during his college 
years, I should like to add a word. It certainly should be 
made compulsory, as it would soon make the college student 
realize his true value, but I believe there is still more than 
the architect’s office available for a student during his college 
years. He should be compelled, if not securing a position in 
an architect’s office, to enter a quarry, millwork concern, 
bronze or iron foundry, etc. Personally, I feel that in this 
way he would be able to round out his college yéars, even if 
he did not enter an-architect’s or builder’s office, but simply 
confined his efforts to one of the above-mentioned crafts. 

The college student is absorbing theory, and if he secures 
a temporary position in an architect’s office during the sum- 
mer, he absorbs more theory, whereas if he gets into a quarry, 
millwork concern, or foundry and finds out the way they 
really do things from the drawings and theory he is making 
and absorbing in college, he will, I am sure, graduate with a 
real value to his profession. - 

You will note I have left out the contractor in the fore- 
going. The college student, on the average, is all wrapped 
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up with making perfect drawings and being neat, and is 
studying design and everything with an unlimited viewpoint. 
I am afraid if he were to see the way details, etc., are handled 
on the job and the way a plan, that a draftsman has worried 
days over to make scale to a fraction of an inch, is actually 
built from on the job by a mechanic with a two-foot rule, he 
might say ““What’s the use?” 

I believe the American Institute of Architects can do a 
great service by asking the colleges to require an apprentice- 
ship—the professor in charge indicating where such appren- 
ticeships shall be taken—and the members of the American 
Institute and the craftsmen co-operating with the colleges 
in this matter. Architects and craftsmen in the locality of 
colleges giving architectural courses should file with the col- 
lege authorities a statement of the number of men they can 
take in for a few weeks each year and, with this information, a 
professor can guide a student. 

In conclusion, may I offer a suggestion to the architects 
on behalf of the draftsmen, as a help not only to the college 
draftsmen but to all draftsmen. This is, that more con- 
sideration be given the draftsman who is found lacking. 
Instead of just curtly telling him that he is “through” or 
offering the too-much-used expression of “on account of 
lack of work we are cutting the force’”—be honest with 
such men and have a heart-to-heart talk with them, telling 
them the truth, pointing out wherein they are lacking. A 
real draftsman will take his failures, when he knows what 
they are, as stepping-stones to success. 

Aaron G. ALEXANDER. 


Announcements 


Royal B. Wills announces that he has opened an office 
for the practice of architecture at 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Carl A. Ziegler, Architect, announces the removal of 
his offices to the Blakiston Building, 1012 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sorey & Vahlberg, Architects (Thomas L. Sorey and 
Walter T. Vahlberg), announce the removal of their offices 
to Braniff Building, 3d and Robinson Streets, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


James R. and Edward J. Law, Architects, announce 
that Mr. Ellis J. Potter has been admitted to the firm, First 
Central Building, Madison, Wis. 


Macklin & Faught, architects, formerly at 213 West 
Ath Street, have opened new offices at 145 Brevard Court, 
Charlotte, N. C. Manufacturers’ catalogues and samples 
requested. 


Elwyn E. Seelye, structural engineer, of 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City, announces the establishment of 2 
special department for the control and design of concrete 
mixes along the lines of the Lewis Institute methods. Di- 
rectly in charge of this work will be Mr. George Conahey, 
whose work under Professor Abrams and with the American 
Portland Cement Association renders him particularly ca- 
pable to have charge of this work. 


, Henry S. Churchill, architect, has opened a new office 
at 62 West 45th Street, New York. 


The Stage in the Small Auditorium 


By Raymond Card 


Associate Member of the Institute of Structural Engineers, Associate 


Member of Hart House Theatre, University of Toronto 


ITH the growing interest in amateur theatricals in 

every community centre there are few auditoriums 
that are not used several times annually for such perform- 
ances. How unsuitable they prove to be is freely admitted. 
How to avoid the more commonplace fau'ts is the object of 
this article. 

One of the most amazing things to the person who has 
the misfortune to be responsible for staging dramatic en- 
tertainments in small auditoriums is the general impossibil- 
ity of converting them into any semblance of a theatre stage. 

The plans given below show the very typical arrange- 
ments in three modern buildings, all of which present some 


absolutely insuperable difficulty to the amateur stage- 
manager. 

Fig. 1 shows a hall which had a good stage with fair 
dressing-rooms on either side, but possessed three faults 
which rendered it useless for theatrical performances of any 
character: 

1. Width of stage only 11 feet. This meant that when 
a table was placed in the centre of the stage and a chair 
behind it, the characters could only pass in single file trom 
left to right. 


FEMALE 
DRESSING 
ROOM. 


2. To reach the dressing-rooms it was necessary ‘to pass 
through the auditorium. 

3. There was no connection between the left and the 
right of the stage once the performance had commenced. 

The building shown in Fig. 2 had several of the same 
faults, and the following additional ones: 

1. To get to the men’s dressing-room from outside it 
was necessary to pass through the ladies’ dressing-room. 

2. To reach the stage at all, it was necessary for the 
ladies to traverse the men’s dressing-room. 


3. A-steep, narrow flight of steps, with an awkward 
bend, led to the stage, making the hurried exit or entrance of 
a crowd or of dancers almost impossible. 

4. No connection between the left and right of the stage 


except by going outside and under the basement and com- 
ing up a narrow staircase—a journey that took four minutes 
at least. 

5. Half of the electric-light switches controlling the 
hall lights were at the end of the hall and were frequently 
tampered with by people unconnected with the play, with 
amusing and disastrous results. 

Fig. 3 represents probably the worst example of all. 
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te 
at 


An open platform, 4 feet high, with stairs leading to dress- 
ing-rooms in the basement, some 100 feet away. 

The next plan, Fig. 4, shows a model design, which in- 
cludes the following essential features: 

A. Private entrance for the players. 

B. Stage at least 22 feet by 15 feet. 

C. Footlights, wired so that half the lights may be oper- 
ated independently of the other half. 

D. Headlights, wired as described for footlights. 

E. Electric floor plugs for. side lights. 

F. Electric floor plugs for scenic fireplaces, doors, win- 
dows, etc. 

G. Makeup room. 

H. Dressing-rooms. 


(Not absolutely essential.) 
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K. Passage connecting left and right of stage. 

L. Space for storing scenery and furniture. 

M. Switchboard with a separate switch for every plug 
and light strip, and containing the switches controlling the 
lights in the auditorium. 

N. Some securely fixed iron hooks or rings in the ceil- 
ing to which pulleys or ropes may be attached when de- 
sired. (Very useful.) 

Where the stage is to be used continuously for dramatic 
entertainments there are several other refinements which 
may be added to suit individual requirements, but the above- 
listed essentials should be provided in the average hall where 
theatricals are only an occasional occurrence. 

The following items, though less likely to be overlooked 
than the foregoing, should also be remembered: 

1. A pit for the orchestra or piano. 


2. Switches and lights for orchestra and piano. On no 


account should these lights be on the same circuit as any other 
lights. 

3. Doors in and around the auditorium should have 
checks to prevent slamming. 

4. Radiators must not “knock.” 

5. Convenient toilet arrangements. 

6. A curtain across the front of the stage. 

7. If no curtain is provided, two strong iron hooks 
should be built into the walls at either side of the stage to 
which a wire can be attached, when required, for a tempo- 
rary curtain. 

8. The stage floor should be of soft wood, the ordinary 
hard wood being difficult to screw the scenery stays to. 

To the architect who shall take care to see that these 
things are provided I will say, in the words of Sophocles: 

“You who approve, may succouring Justice and all 
Gods in Heaven accompany for good for evermore.’ 
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PLAYHOUSE FOR LITTLE 


THEATRE GUILD, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Gray & Lawrence, Architects. 
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HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL. 


Walker & Gillette, Architects. 
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Coolidge , Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, Architects. 
SCHOOL. 
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Designed by Frederick T. Warner, 


DOUBLE HOUSE, TEANECK MANOR, N. J. 
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HOUSE, PHELPS MANOR, TEANECK, N. J. Designed by Frederick T. Warner. 


Pages 134 and 135 show several houses built on 
same plan with different interpretation of design 
and treatment of openings and brickwork: 
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HOUSE, J. S. COOPER, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Doty, Architect. 
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HOUSE IN NEW ORLEANS. 


The street facade was inspired by the many examples of the old 
French and Spanish type of city houses in the locality. These are 
gradually giving way to more modern ideas. The walls are of rough 
plaster, with trim and beams of rough-hewn cypress, finished in a drift- 
wood stain. The whole floor is tiled and it is raised only sixteen inches 
above grade. The doors, etc., are typical of the French Quarter, and 
the flagging came from this section of the city. 

As the means were limited all woodwork, such as joists, studding, 
etc., were worked out so that there would be no waste. It is of frame 
construction with a common brick veneer, which is painted with ‘‘Old 
Virginia White.’”’ The shutters and roof are a blue-green shade. A 
cement tile was used for the roof, which took this blue-green stain ad- 
mirably. This, with the cool white, gives a rather striking contrast. 


Sidney Wellborn, Architect. 


Heating system is gas-steam radiation, which has eliminated the 
need of a basement. This, by the way, is rather costly in this locality, 
due to the high water level. 
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LIVING-—ROOM, Wm. Heyl Thompson, Architect. 
RESIDENCE, W. FINDLAY DOWNS, SWARTHMORE, PA. 
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Book Reviews 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. A HANDBOOK FOR COLLECTORS. 
VOLUME I: EUROPE AND THE NEAR EAST; EARTHEN- 
WARE AND STONEWARE. VOLUME II: THE FAR EAST. 
VOLUME III: EUROPEAN PORCELAIN. Translated from the 
Danish of Emm Hannover. Edited with notes and appendices by 
Brernarp RackHAm. 


THE LATER CERAMIC WARES OF CHINA. BEING THE BLUE 
AND WHITE, FAMILLE VERTE, FAMILLE ROSE, MONO- 
CHROMES, ETC., OF THE K’ANG HSI, YUNG CHENG, CH’IEN 
LUNG AND OTHER PERIODS OF THE CH’ING DYNASTY. By 
R. L. Hopson, Keeper of the Department of Ceramics and Eth- 
nography, British Museum; author of “Chinese Pottery and Porce- 
lain,’ “The Wares of the Ming Dynasty,” etc., etc. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Of all the arts by which we may trace the history of the human race 
none are more revealing than that of the potter. Its beginnings go back to 
the dark ages of the cave man. In the primitive days of the art the clay 
was shaped just as it came from the soil with the hands only. Later a 
desire for ornament was shown by dots scratched or picked in the moist 
clay which was left to dry in the sun or wind. 

When firing the clay began is a mystery beyond solution. 

With the introduction of the potter’s wheel, you will find it mentioned 
in the Iliad, began the development of what is known as terra cotta, that 
reached its highest development in the Greek vases. 

It is the story of the beginnings and the development of the potter’s 
art that these beautifully illustrated books tell, a story of fascinating in- 
terest for the collector and for all lovers of exquisite form and color. 

Precious jewels from all over the world gleam on the shelves and in 
the show-cases of our museums, and many of them are priceless in value. 

In Volume I we may trace the history of the art in the ancient world, 
Greece, Rome, Egypt, Persia, Syria, Turkey, in Italy, France, Germany, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, England. In Volume II the work of 
the Far East, China, Japan, Corea, is dealt with and in Volume III we 
may follow the history of European porcelain. “‘The only thing of any 
importance in the history of European ceramics is to know when and where 
the first attempts were made in the West to imitate the porcelain of the 
East, and this we may consider that we know.” Evidently it was in Venice 
that the earliest experiments were made about 1470. The lovely Medici 
porcelain of the sixteenth century is “‘a genuine and noble product of 
European culture at one of its culminating points.” 

In this Volume III we may trace the growth of the more familiar por- 
celains of Europe, France, Germany, Holland, England, Austria, Denmark, 
and Sweden. 

These three volumes offer an invaluable reference for all lovers of 
rea art, and for the collector or dealer they should prove of great use- 
ulness. 

Few of the exhibits in the famous Morgan and Altman collections 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art attract more interest than the lovely 
Chinese porcelains. Both in color and form they appeal to the senses, 
and that they are rare and expensive is obvious. It is from the later ceramic 
wares of China to which these wonderful pieces belong that we get our real 
impressions of the extent to which they carried the arts of design and dec- 
oration. What exquisite color and luminous richness of tone are shown in 
the famous blue and white, the famille verte, famille rose of the K’ang 
Hsi, Yung Cheng, Ch’ien Lung, and other periods of the Ch’ing Dynasty. 
It is of these beautiful bits of color and monochromes that Mr. Hobson 
writes. The chapter heads are as follows: The Early Ch’ing Ware and K’ang 
Hsi Blue and White, Famille Verte Porcelain Enamelled on the Biscuit, 
Famille Verte Porcelain Enamelled on the Glaze, K’ang Hsi Monochrome 
Porcelain, K’ang Hsi Monochromes (continued) and Coloured Glazes, Yung 
Chéng Porcelain (1723-35), Ch’ien Lung Porcelain (1736-95), The Nine- 
teenth-Century Porcelain, European Influences on Chinese Porcelain, The 
Porcelain of Fukien, Pottery of the Ch’ing Dynasty, Chinese Ceramic Shapes, 
The Designs on Chinese Pottery and Porcelain Marks. 

The plate section includes a number of beautiful illustrations in full 
color as well as many in black and white. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. Edited by P. H. 
Exwoop, Jr., A. S. L. A. Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., 
31 East 12th Street, New York. 


Landscape architecture has not received the attention it should in 
this country, though here and there are evidences of a keen and intelligent 
interest. As a matter of fact the modern country house is dependent upon 
the right and tasteful arrangement-of its landscape features for its success~ 
ful presentation. Nothing is more forlorn or uninviting than the house 
placed in bare and unadorned grounds. 

There are many beautiful and famous places shown in this handsome 
book. Included in the illustrations are more than three hundred and fifty 
photographs and plans of gardens, garden details, public parks, and play— 
grounds designed by the leading landscape architects and architects in all 
parts of the United States. Olmstead Brothers, John Russell Pope, Charles 
A. Platt, Delano & Aldrich, Harrie T. Lindeberg, Mellor, Meigs & Howe, 
Carrére & Hastings, Marion C. Coffin, George E. Kessler, Charles W. 
Leavitt, Charles H. Lowrie, and many other well-known names are in- 
cluded. 

Among the illustrations are included some aeroplane views that give 
literally a bird’s eye impression of several famous estates. 


The use of sculpture is becoming more popular in the ornamentation of 
gardens, and that charm is always added by an appropriate placing of water 
either in the shape of a pond or pool, or a well-designed fountain. A good 
bit of landscape gardening has all the fascination of a fine piece of landscape 
Painting. 

This is a book for the architect and the layman and both may profit 
by a careful study of its illustrations. 


ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICS, DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, SHADES 
AND SHADOWS, AND PERSPECTIVES. By Naruaniet Cort- 
LanpT Curtis, A. I. A. Formerly Associate Professor of Architecture 
in the University of Illinois, Professor of Architecture, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute; Professor of Architecture in the Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana. Author of “Architectural Composition.” J. H. 
Jansen, Cleveland. 


The purpose of this book is to set forth the fundamental theory of 
Descriptive Geometry, Shades and Shadows, and Perspective in such a way 
as to enable the students to solve the practical problems that arise in these 
specific subjects by reasoning out the special requirements of each problem 
rather than by simply memorizing, as is often done. 

Professor Curtis’s long experience as a teacher gives this book special 
authority and value. 


FARM HOUSES, SMALL CHATEAUX AND COUNTRY CHURCHES 
IN FRANCE. By Anronto D1 Narpo. With a preface by Paut P. 
Cret. Photographs by C. D. Arnotp and A. Dr Narpo. J. H. 
Jansen, Publisher, Cleveland. 


From Mr. Cret’s introduction we quote the following that gives an 
impression of the charm that lies in such a collection of pictures: “This 
book is simply an excursion in the Northwest of France, a ramble at the 
dictate of fancy, unhampered by the zealous services of guide-books, and 
unspoiled by the timid indifference of the tourist to only that which is cata- 
logued, and officially worthy of notice.” 

What a delightful mood in which to begin a journey and what treasures 
are before the traveller who sets out with such unprejudiced mind. 

The book touches many subjects, the chateaux of families grown power— 
ful by fortune and by arms, manor houses, barns and stables and haylofts, 
walls, etc. 

There have been several books devoted to somewhat similar subjects 
during the past few years, notably one on “Small French Buildings,” 
by Polhemus, Coffin, and Worthington, but this covers a wider field and 
is an admirable addition to the study of the picturesque and always interest- 
ing architecture of France out of the beaten tracks. 

The many fine photographs are supplemented by a number of measured 
drawings. The plates are handsomely printed. 


Regional Planning Congress in April 


Will Bring Together Housing Authorities from all Parts of 
the World 


HE International Congress on Town, City, and Re- 

gional Planning will be held in New York City, April 
20 to 25, at the invitation of Governor Smith, and of the 
American City Planning Institute, the National Conference 
on City Planning, and several other associated organiza- 
tions. 

An exhibit of city-planning material from all over the 
world—probably the largest and most comprehensive ever 
assembled—will be shown at the Hotel Pennsylvania and 
also at the Grand Central Palace, the latter as part of the 
exhibit of architectural and allied arts, under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Architects and the Architectural 
League of New York, which will meet in conjunction with 
the city-planning congress. 

The congress will bring together the most prominent 
city planners in the world. The International Federation 
of Town and Country Planning and Garden Cities, which 
meets for the first time in this country, will be represented 
by some of the most eminent city planners and housing 
authorities in Europe. 

The conference will be of especial interest and value to 
this country, as it will give opportunity to secure first-hand 
information upon an important field of city and regional 
development; namely, the better distribution of population 
and its effect on problems of transportation and traffic. 
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HOUSE, MRS. MARY McKELVEY, SPUYTEN DUYVIL, N. Y. Julius Gregory, Architect. 
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The Town of Kohler, Wisconsin: A Model 


Industrial Development 


Brust & Philipp, Architects 


i ea a beautifully wooded section of the State of Wisconsin 
there has come into being in the last ten years an indus- 
trial village which is rapidly becoming a model for similar 
enterprises, and is a subject of increasing interest among 
town-planners. 

Time was not far distant when an American village 
“just grew,” possibly around an open square, but more often 
it found its beginning at the intersection of muddy cross- 
roads, where sprang up rows of boxlike “stores,” each with 
its own section of sidewalk at different levels. Manufac- 
turing towns often fared worse, for at least the middle 
western cross-roads town had fresh air and sunlight, which 
the less fortunate smelting towns of eastern cities did not 
enjoy. 

Through the initiative and leadership of Mr. Walter J. 
Kohler, a man who has been called a “practical idealist,” 
the workers of the Kohler plant and their families have been 
enabled to own their own homes in an incorporated town 
controlled by the voters of the town. Years of study and 
travel on the part of Mr. Kohler, his architects and en- 
gineers, both in this country and abroad, were necessary to 
the realization of his plan, The houses are designed by 
able architects and this service is extended to those build- 
ing or buying. The advantage of purchasing materials in 
large quantities is afforded, as well as other economies that 
can only be secured where houses are built in groups. Added 
to this is the right kind of planning, routing, and supervision. 
Houses and lots are sold to employees without profit. There 
is a building and loan association in the community to fi- 
nance home purchasers 

The plan of the town as a whole has been carried out to 
conform to the graceful lines of a beautiful stream, the 
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Sheboygan River. In one section, which is rolling, 
the houses are designed with a New England Colonial 
flavor; while in another section the English cottage 
type has been adhered to. Materials in all cases were 
used in accordance with requirements of the design. 
One of the busiest places in the community is the 
American Club, which serves the several purposes of 
dining-hall, dormitory, and recreational centre. It is 
a large three-story building designed on English lines 
with steep roof and comparatively low eaves. It pro- 
vides living accommodations for two hundred and fifty 
men, and in its dining-room are served about two 
thousand meals daily. 

Outstanding features of the town are its clean 
streets, well planted with native trees, and the well- 
cared-for gardens surrounding the houses. These gar- 
dens are the work and the pride of the owners, and go 
a long way toward enabling the working man really to 
live in the hours when he is not working, which to-day 
are comparatively many. The public school is well designed 
and built in harmony with its surroundings. Even classes 
for adult pupils, working men and women are maintained in 
the winter months. 

Olmstead Brothers, of Boston, have recently become as- 
sociated with the project in connection with the parks and 
other landscape features. 


A composite portrait of the typical worker by Arthur Covey. 
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in the plant, to picture the work of men rather than 
of machinery. Such subjects as “Pouring a Mould” 
and “Tapping a Cupola” (herewith reproduced) are 
characteristic. These panels have a larger function to 
perform architecturally than is common in modern use 
of mural painting. The whole wall space had to be 
filled, hence the subjects must have sufficient interest to 
warrant the space they occupy. At the same time the 
wall feeling is preserved by a flat treatment of tones in 
harmony with the low-toned Columbian travertine stone 
surrounding them. The floor is of Moravian tiles of a 
warm smoke color, with a border of ultramarine blue 
Grueby tiles. The ceiling is a flat vault of buff plaster 
of the same color as the pilasters and columns. 


” 


“Tapping a Cupola.” Decorative panel for entrance vestibule 
to offices. Arthur Covey, Painter. 


During this year a new administration building is 
being completed, admirably designed by Brust & 
Philipp, Architects, of Milwaukee. The simplicity of 
the factory buildings themselves is carried into this 
office structure, to which is added a mellowness of 
texture by the use of tapestry brick. Unusually large 
space has been given to the entrance vestibule (some 
45 by 60 feet). It will be used as an every-day en- 
trance for men, and in this room the designers have 22 i 
made a departure in buildings of this character. In (aM) , = 
the wall spaces above a Columbian travertine dado [im 
have been placed seven large painted mural panels by 
Arthur Covey, of New York City. As subjects of these 
panels the artist has made use of the larger operations 


‘Pouring a Mould.” Decorative panel for entrance vestibule to offices. 
Arthur Covey, Painter. 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLANS OF SMALL HOUSE, TOWN OF KOHLER, WIS. : Brust & Philipp, Architects. 
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STREET IN THE TOWN 


OF KOHLER, 


IS. 


Brust & Philipp, Architects. 
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AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE TOWN OF KOHLER, WIS. 
A MODEL INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY. 
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A TWO-FAMILY HOUSE IN KOHLER, WIS. . . Bhat es: Philivoeinnchitects: 


Brust & Philipp, Architects. 


Good room, shower bath, board, and 


THE AMERICAN CLUB. 
Club-house for unmarried men employed in the Kohler works. Financially self-supporting. 
laundry provided at from $29 to $35 per month. 


ENTRANCE TO PUBLIC SCHOOL, THE TOWN OF KOHLER, WIS. 


aS at 
Brust & Philipp, Architects. 


The American Architect and City Planning 


ie the published Report of the Committee on City Plan- 
ning at the 1924 Convention of the American Institute 
of Architects, we were particularly impressed by these para- 
graphs: 

“Why has the American architect so little interest in 
city planning? Twenty years ago, with the impetus derived 
from the Chicago Exposition and the resumption of L’En- 
fant’s plan for Washington, he seemed ready to take the 
leadership in the city planning movement. To-day he has 
abandoned it. How has this come about? 

“On the face of it, his indifference and his lack of initia- 
tive are surprising. The architect’s work in planning the 
individual house or factory or office or public building is 
governed by the plan of the city: the layout of the roads, the 
location of traffic thoroughfares, the size and shape of lots, 
the innumerable legal restrictions that relate to height, air 
space, and mode of construction; all these factors touch the 
architect’s proper job and help or hinder it. Over these fac- 
tors, however, he continues to exercise little or no control. 
While in most foreign countries the architects are the prin- 
cipal city planners, in America others first created the man- 
gled regularity of the gridiron, and still control the form of 
our cities’ growth. 
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“The situation is all the more curious for the reason that 
the architect’s training as an imaginative and at the same 
time practical planner obviously fits him for leadership in 
this work. For lack of his guidance as a community planner, 
some of the most admirable achievements in American archi- 
tecture have been rapidly buried under the débris that marks 
the unending transformation of the American city. Aside 
from the architect’s potential opportunity for service to the 
community in preparing the mould that will govern its future 
growth and activities, one would, perhaps, think he would 
insist upon taking the leadership, if only for his own pro- 
tection. On the contrary, the city-planning movement has 
fallen into the hands of specialists who are chiefly interested 
in isolated phases of city development. The transit expert, 
the municipal engineer, the real-estate broker, the sanitarian 
combine to exert a far greater pressure upon the architect 
than his individual client; for both architect and client must 
work within the rigid frame that these special interests have 
at one time or another provided. 

“Tt is all but hopeless for the architect to design sanely 
and beautifully unless he can relate his individual works 
to a sanely and beautifully designed city, to a sane and beau- 
tiful community.” 
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As to Allied Architects Associations 
To THE Epiror oF ARCHITECTURE: 


In the past the public has been informed that producers 
of raw material and manufacturers have combined and in- 
corporated so as to be able to better merchandise their prod- 
ucts and to regulate the prices of the same if such were 
possible. This has created abuses which made it necessary 
for our government to pass laws prohibiting any monopoly 
of such materials or manufactured articles. 

The professions were not interested in this procedure, 
claiming that such was purely commercial and did not bear 
at all upon professions. 

Perhaps these professional men were not entirely right 
in their judgment of such corporations or combining of in- 
terests, for we are now confronted with corporations formed 
by different firms and architects under the name of “Allied 
Architects Association.” 

Referring to the Proceedings of the Fifty-seventh An- 
nual Convention of the American Institute of Architects 
we find on page 94 a very well-detailed explanation of such 
associations. Reviewing the same, we find that in Los An- 
geles there existed before the incorporation of this associa- 
tion a condition which was a menace to the profession and 
also to the public. By organizing, the architects have elimi- 
nated from their vicinity this condition. 

After this organization had been formed they were 
confronted with the problem as to how best to obtain de- 
signs for such buildings as they were commissioned to exe- 
cute. You will note that their decision was to have a com- 
petition among their members, themselves acting as adviser, 
with a mental or written programme of the problem and 
having also their members for a jury. By this way of pro- 
cedure necessarily there was no expense incurred to be 
charged against the client, each member bearing his share 
of the expense of the competition. 

The point that needs explanation at this stage of the 
work is how this method of procedure differs from the regular 
form of competition. One may readily see that the designer 
or winner of this competition as conducted by the associa- 
tion is not known as the author of such design, and that the 
architects as an association are given credit for such winning 
design. 

It would seem from communications which are at hand 
that such an association is perhaps wrongly understood and 
that similar organizations are being formed in parts of this 
country without sufficient cause or reason. 

I have before me a newspaper article which contains the 
information that an organization has been formed and in- 
corporated of sixteen architectural firms, and states that 
(under the plan of the associated architects) an architectural 
adviser would be unnecessary and the necessity of conduct- 
ing a national competition for an architect would be elimi- 
nated. The association’s communication also asserts that the 
acceptance of the services of the association would assure a 
study of the county’s requirements at first hand, which 
will be a positive guarantee that the building will be better 
adapted to the county’s needs, better designed, and more 
economical. The organization has been formed, it was said, 
to render the city, county, or state architectural service su- 
perior to that rendered by any single architect or firm. 

It will be seen from the above quotation that such an 
organization is not truthfully informing the public as to 
its ability. It is questionable whether the architects 
would agree to a statement that an association is superior 


and will render superior service to that which could be ren- 
dered by an individual architect or firm. It would also seem 
that such an association is taking an unfair advantage of 
the architects and firms of architects who in the past years 
have executed work which not only is a credit to this coun- 
try, but is also recognized by all foreign countries as worthy 
of study and consideration. 

It has been with pride in the past that architects and 
firms of architects have looked upon their individual work, 
and it is commendable to know that such work has given 
satisfaction to both the public and the client. 

Perhaps it would be well worth while for the profession 
to consider associations of more than two firms and deter- 
mine whether such allied associations are necessary, whether 
they shall continue to practise architecture individually as 
heretofore, and as established firms proud of their name and 
the work that they are producing. Each man worthy of his 
profession strives to do his utmost to give the benefit of his 
knowledge and also of his personality, which after all is the 
major part of any inspired work. 

Peter De GELLEKE. 


Twenty-four Million Citizens Benefit by 
Zoning 


Hiever by the cities of New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and Los Angeles, a total of 320 
municipalities throughout the United States, with a total 
population of more than 24,000,000, had zoning ordinances 
in effect on January 1, 1925, according to information ob- 
tained by the Division of Building and Housing of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The municipalities range in pop- 
ulation from the city of New York, with its millions of in- 
habitants, down to the smallest villages. 

In adopting zoning ordinances, these cities, towns and 
villages have sought to protect home-owners, and other land- 
owners, in the reasonable use of their property, according 
to Doctor John M. Gries, Chief of the Division of Building 
and Housing. Zoning seeks so to regulate the use to which 
buildings may be put, the area of the lot which they may 
cover, and their height in different sections of the city, that 
the land in each district may be used for the purposes to 
which it is best suited. A neighborhood of small houses, 
for example, is secured against having a noisy factory site 
in its midst, with losses not only in peace and quiet, but in 
property values. The factory owner, on the other hand, 
is apt to have a better choice of desirable level plant sites 
with good transportation facilities, and provision is made 
in properly drawn ordinances for the orderly expansion of 
the central business district. 

Sixty-two municipalities zoned during 1924. Of this 
number 28 have a population of less than 10,000 inhabitants; 
21 have more than 10,000 and less than 50,000 inhabitants; 
and 13 have more than 50,000 inhabitants. 

Of the total number of zoned municipalities 199 have 
zoned comprehensively, regulating the use, height, and area 
of buildings, while 121 do not go quite so far, many regulat- 
ing only the use of buildings, and some few regulating the 
use and area or the use and height of buildings. 

Forty-four out of the 68 largest cities in the United 
States, with a population of more than 100,000, have zon- 
ing ordinances in effect. Of the combined population of all 
the cities having over 25,000 inhabitants, 62 per cent are 
receiving the benefits of zoning. 


An Architect’s Simple Engineering Problems 


By DeWitt Clinton Pond, M.A. 
SIXTH ARTICEE 


N certain steel hand-books there are diagrams showing 
how beams may be loaded to produce failure either by 
bending or shearing. Beams loaded as shown in Fig. 6, 
Article IV, or in Fig. 7, as well as other conditions, are 
usually illustrated and formulas are given to show how the 
bending movements or shear or allowable loads may be de- 
termined. These diagrams are simple enough and the en- 
gineers regard them almost as too simple to call for explana- 
tion, but the layman, who has little knowledge of engineer- 
ing work, may find them bewildering. 

In the previous articles the tendency toward bending 
has been referred to, but nothing was said regarding the 
fact that this tendency was called by a very special name. 
This is the name, “moment.” Every quantity must be 
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measured in terms of some standard units. Distances can 
be measured in inches or miles, weights in ounces or tons, 
and bending is measured in terms known as moments, which 
are different from almost any other units, as moments must 
be considered in terms of both weight and length. As an 
example these moments are always expressed in inch-pounds, 
foot-pounds, inch-tons, or foot-tons. 

The most simple example of the bending of a beam is 
illustrated in Fig. 10. Here the beam projects from the 
wall, and such condition can be encountered in daily prac- 
tice where an architect desires to have an overhanging bal- 
cony in his design, or a stair platform that projects into a 
stair-well. If a beam frames directly into the end of an 
overhanging cantilever a condition of bending is pro- 
duced similar to that shown in the figure. It is a very 


an upward force must be exerted at each support, and such 
a force is known as a reaction. The upward forces at the 
ends of simple beams are always referred to as reactions and 
are noted on the engineer’s sheet of calculations at R; or Rs, 
R, being the left and Re» the right reaction. In this case R; 
and R, are equal, and if the load is 100 pounds they will 
equal 50 pounds each. 

It is plain that if the load is not located in the centre, 
then the reactions will not be equal, and it is important that 
the method of finding the proportions of the load carried 
by each support should be understood. This method in 
volves the use of moments. 

Suppose the conditions were as shown in Fig. 12. Here 
the load is located 10 feet from R; and 5 feet from R2, and the 
load itself wil be considered as weighing 100 
pounds. The tendency to produce rotation or 
bending around R; caused by the load will be 
100 X 10 = 1,000 foot-pounds, and a force 
must be exerted at R: to counteract this ten- 
dency. The distance that Re: is from R; is 15 
feet—the span of the beam—and R multiplied 
by 15 feet must produce the same moment as 
the load multiplied by 10 feet. In other words, 
R, X 15 must equal 100 x 10, and this can be stated as the 
following equation: 

Re 15.= 100/><10 

In order to determine the force exerted at Re» it will be 
necessary to divide 1,000 foot-pounds by 15 feet and the 
answer will be 66.67 pounds. 

If it is desired to find Ri, the same method may be em- 
ployed. In this case the moment caused by the load around 
R, can be found by multiplying 100 pounds by 5 feet, and 
the result, 500 foot-pounds, will be the tendency to cause 
rotation around R, due to the load. At Rs an upward force 
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simple matter to see that the tendency to bend the 
beam at the support will increase as the load increases = ETS R,: 
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or as its distance from the support increases. If the 150" —-250* 
load, W, weighs 100 pounds and is 10 feet from the sup- ERS) 
port it will produce a bending moment, or tendency 
toward bending, of 100 10 = 1,000 foot-pounds. If itis of reaction must be exerted to offset this, and as the span is 


20 feet from the support it will produce a moment of 2.000 
foot-pounds. It can be seen that bending must be measured 
in terms of both weight and distance, as the same load will 
produce twice as much bending if located 20 feet away in- 
stead of 10 feet away. In the same manner a load of 200 
pounds located 10 feet from the support will produce the 
same moment as a 100-pound load 20 feet from the support. 
It is important that the reader should understand this, as 
almost all beam design depends upon determining moments. 

It is not often that cantilevers are encountered in daily 
work. Usually the beams are supported at both ends and 
are known as simple beams. It is comparatively easy to see 
how a bending moment is developed in a cantilever, but the 
conditions of bending are not easily analyzed: when simple 
beams are considered. 

Suppose, for example, there is a load located directly 
in the centre of a simple beam, as shown in Fig. 11. One- 
half of this load will come upon each support and therefore 
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15 feet the equation can be written.as follows: 


-R, X 15 = 500 foot-pounds. 
R, = 500 + 15 = 33.33 pounds. 


It will be seen that if Ri and Ry are added together the 
sum will be 100 pounds, and from this the generalization 
can be made that the sum of the reactions must equal the 
sum of the downward loads. 

Suppose there were more than one load imposed on the 
beam, as shown in Fig. 13. Here there is a load of 100 
pounds located 12 feet from R:, another of 200 pounds lo- 
cated 18 feet from Rj, and the span is 21 feet. The moment 
caused by the 100-pound load around R; will be 1,200 foot- 
pounds and the moment caused by the 200-pound load will 
be 3,600 foot-pounds... The reader should be sure that he 
understands how these moments are determined before pro- 
ceeding. 
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The total moment around R, is 4,800 foot-pounds. R, 
must offset this tendency to produce rotation around the 
other reaction and therefore R, multiplied by 21 feet must 
equal 4,800 foot-pounds. 


4,800 + 21 = 228.57 pounds. 


In the same manner A, can be found in the following 
manner: 


200 x 3 = 600 
100 x 9 = 900 
1,500 


1,500 + 18 = 71.43 pounds, 
228.57 + 71.43 = 3,000 pounds. 


The method of determining reactions by means of mo- 
ments is one of the most useful and important bits of knowl- 
edge possessed by engineers. It is rudimentary, but must be 
understood by those who desire to solve problems in the 
following articles. It can be seen that the conditions out- 
lined above occur where beams are framed into girders at 
unequal spaces, and the loads carried to the supports, either 
walls or columns, by the girders can be formed only by the 
methods given above. 

Where a uniform load, such as one caused by a floor slab 
on a beam, is spread over the entire span, then the reactions 
are equal and each must amount to one-half the uniform 
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load. If the uniform load does not extend over the entire 
span then it must be treated as a concentrated load which 
acts at the centre of the uniform load. A condition of this 
type can be found in Fig. 14. 

Suppose a load weighing 100 pounds per foot extended 
over 12 feet of a 24-foot beam, in the position shown in the 
figure, the centre of the load is located 14 feet from Ry and 
10 feet from Ro. The method of determining the reactions 
is given below: 


Load = 100 X 12 = 1,200 pounds 
1,200 x 14 = 16,800 foot-pounds 
16,800 + 24 = 700 pounds = R, 
1,200 — 700 = 500 pounds = Ai 
Check: 
1,200 x 10 = 12,000 foot-pounds 
12,000 + 24 = 500 pounds = Ri 


The interesting thing about determining reactions 1s 
that one can always check his calculations. The sum of 


the two reactions must always equal the sum of the loads on 
the beam, and this makes it possible to check by addition. 

A somewhat more complicated problem is encountered 
where there are combinations of concentrated and uniform 
loads, as shown in Fig. 15. Here there is a uniform load of 
100 pounds per foot over the entire span, another uniform 
load of 50 pounds per foot over 14 feet of the span, and two 
concentrated loads of 200 pounds each located 10 and 22 
feet from Ry. The uniform loads each equal 2,400 pounds 
and 700 pounds respectively, and can be considered as con- 
centrated at 12 and 11 feet from R). 

The moments around R; are found in the following 
manner: 


200 X 10 = 2,000 foot-pounds 
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42,900 + 24 = 1,787.5 pounds = Ry 
3,500 — 1,787.5 = 1,712.5 


Check: 
200 X 2= 400 foot-pounds 
2,400 X 12 = 28,800 “ “ 
#00 X13"=3: 95100 ~ “<> 
200) 14 = 2800 
AD OO ney 


41,100 + 24 = 1,712.5 pounds. 


The reader may wonder what the practical application 
of this method of determining reactions may be. Actually 
very little progress can be made in solving even simple prob- 
lems of an engineering nature unless reactions can be deter- 
mined. It can be seen that unless it is possible to find the 
loading on girders which carry beams at various positions 
and having different loads, it will be impossible to design 
such girders. Not all loads considered in girder design are 
downward loads. The upward reactions at the ends are im- 
portant as producing bending in the structural members, 
and no method of design can be developed unless the reac- 
tions are known. 

In the following article the method of finding the mo- 
ments in beams and girders will be described. In all such 
discussions a// the forces acting on a beam must be con- 
sidered. Among these are the upward reactions at the 
ends. Therefore it is very important that the methods out- 
lined above should be thoroughly understood. 

The reader can make up his own problems and check 
the results so that he will know whether he is solving his 
conditions properly. If he wishes to go into this matter 
seriously he should do this. Very simple conditions can be 
selected at first and later loads of all kinds may be imposed 
upon the beam; but no matter how simple or complicated the 
conditions, the results should always check. 
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Contract Specifications for 
Resilient Floors— Ready at Hand 


REE to you—for your convenience—and en- 
tirely without obligation! 


Working specifications for various types of re- 
silient floors—loose sheets, all ready to write or 
paste into your contract specifications. 


mat 


A pamphlet presenting complete specifications 
for installation of battleship linoleum, with ex- 
planatory comments covering every step. 


This printed matter is offered to architects in 
the interest of better floors. Data to provide a fair 
basis for competitive bidding by reputable con- 
cerns! Just what you need to eliminate unscrupu- 
lous bidders who skimp on quality! 


Write today for the full set, SO that they'll be 
at hand when needed. 


BonpepD FLoors Goer oe Inc. 


Division of Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 
Manufacturers - Engineers - Contractors 


New York . Boston . Philadelphia . Cleveland . Detroit 
Chicago . Kansas City . San Francisco . Los Angeles 
Distributors in other Principal Cities 


Bonpep Froors Co., Inc. 


Without charge, or obligation on my 
part, please send me the following 
(check which): 


Working Specifications for 
D Battleship Linoleum © Cork Tile 


OO Treadlite Tile 0 Rubber Tile 


1 Explanatory Specification for Battle- 
ship Linoleum, including the new 
Federal Specification and other data. 


LOORS 


for Every Need 


Please mention ARCHITECTURE in writing to manufacturers 


Photograph shows Bonded Floors workman 
installing Treadlite Tile, over a canvas base, in 
dining cabin of steamship City of Montgomery. 


BONDE 


Resilient Floors 


COLONIAL DOORWAY n the painting by Abbott Graves, 


